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Editorial 


Our Fifty-eighth Volume begins with this issue of the Lisrary WorLp, a fact which causes 
a few reflections and suggestions. It was the earliest “free” journal in librarianship in this 
country and was designed to represent the experiments in all forms of library service which 
then were developing with increasing momentum, as well as ideas, aspirations, reasonable 
grievances, planning, furnishing, technique, personalia—indeed everything that one librarian 
would desire to communicate to another and to discuss with him. Our earliest contributors 
were the men best known in their time and, as was inevitable in 1898, were all young. Through 
more than half a century THe Lisrary Worwp has appeared regularly and, except in the 
recent conditions created by the “printing dispute”, punctually. The same principles control 
us today. The same hospitality is offered to anyone of any age who has anything to say. 


x * * * x 


\ny apprehensions or hopes that may have been created by the statement on which we 
commented in our last issue (page 205), that Government would present its proposals on 
the future of local government to Parliament before October, have dwindled after the speech 
made in June by Mr. Sandys to the County Counci's Association, in which it is reported 


that he asserted that there was an obvious case for reform, but also said that the Government 
had no major changes to make that would be opposed by the local authority associations. 
It is patent to every local authority officer that his authority would be most reluétant to relin- 
quish any of its present powers. It seems hardly likely that public libraries will be much 
affected by the promised parliamentary White Paper. 


* * * * * * 


President Edward Sydney in his address to last month’s Bognor Conference drew 
attention to the well-known faét that librarians, especially of public libraries, have reached a 
Stage when they should endeavour to settle what kind of service they should pre vide. It will 
obviously be impossible for any but the largest towns to purvey individually the whole range 
of technological, informational, scientific and other reference services ; it could not be done 
with existing forces and funds, and it is not an early forseeable condition that local authorities 
would afford the larger costs. Co-operation, if it can be initiated in all these fields, and then 
maintained, would be a solution and that is why C.I.C.R.I.S. has been welcomed and such 
earlier co-workings as made Sheffield famous. For the individual library, outside such schemes 
and unable to participate in them, only such services as local enterprises require would seem 
to be possible and, beyond that, only the seleéted best books in the fields we have mentioned 
would seem to be possible or even reasonable. If every library did this—and entered with it 
the general interchange systems that now exist, much would be achieved—indeed already is 
being achieved. No small or medium size town can provide a comprehensive reference 
library but it can provide a comprehensive selection of quick reference books, which must 
be completely current ones. This would settle ninety per cent of the usual needs of enquirers. 
The average reader, however, deals in the Humanities and the public librarian who does not 
practice by that fact is unrealistic. While THE Lisrary Worip would, of all journals, be 
the last to set any limitations to library work or to prescribe a pattern for it, we cannot but 
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fear at times that some libraries advertise, as existing, services which are obviously beyond 
their individual capacity. These reflections are our own; they rise out of Mr. Sydney’s 
Statement as we have reported it and may not be at all in accordance with his views. 


* * * * * * 


Books on librarianship do not as a rule secure wide publicity; this may be because 
the public for most of them is a definitely restricted one and consists mainly of those who 
see notices of them in library journals, and even the readers of these do not always, or 
frequently, buy personal copies. Advertisements in the general newspapers, and reviews and 
other publications read by the public at large are too expensive to be usual, It is all the more 
satistactory to find what appears to be the exception in Lionel R. McColvin’s The Chance to read 
(Phoenix House) which has drawn more attention than any recent book on a part of our work. 
It even draws about a column in The Economist and appreciable space in The Times Literary 
Supplement as well as in other journals, most of them expressing approval. We expect from 
library journals an appreciative view of a book on world public library problems, services 
and aspirations by our leading contemporary public librarian, and we have had it. We mention 
The Economist because its reviewer suggests that “‘a book about so old-established, uncontro- 
versial and above all so cheap a service as the public libraries cannot expeét to arouse passions. 
Except, of course, among librarians; and this exception will guarantee a good sale”. We 
wish the last Statement in that were true. Its novelty lies in the assertion that such libraries 
are no longer disputed and are cheap. They ought not to be in controversy and certainly 
are inexpensive. But such truths are not, even today, universally accepted. As for Mr. Mc- 
Colvin’s book, it is written from wide knowledge with enthusiasm, interest and authority, is 
beautifully produced and well worth the price (35s.) that is charged for it. 


* * = * * * 


On or about August 4 we shall be able to assess the results of the first First Professional 
Examinations. We understand that the number of candidates is substantially larger than for 
the corresponding Entrance Examination last year ; and it will be of interest to see whether 
the new, more precise syllabus has been the attraction, or the teaching for it has been more 
directed, or, as another alternative, that it was the fear of the Essay, no longer required, 
which accounted for the lower, gradually decreasing number of candidates in recent years. 


* * * * * * 


\rundell Esdaile was a man of Stature both physically and mentally and would have 
been distinguished in any walk of life. Such personalities are rare and his passing on June 
2nd leaves librarianship poorer. Other men will come who may match his devotion to 
learning, and beauty, his large sympathies, his fine sense of humour, his urgent desire to 
bring all kinds of librarians into community, and so much else, but in the first days of loss 
a natural question is “whence comes such another?” We hope to be able to include an account 
more worthy of him in our September issue. 


« * * * * * 


Through the kindness of Mr. John Clifford, of Chestal, Dursley, the Gloucestershire 
Collection in Gloucester City Libraries, has been enriched by the acquisition of a remarkable 
collection of county books, pamphlets, etc., numbering 600 volumes. It isa part of a collection 
formed by John Delafield Phelps, a member of the Roxburghe Club, who died at Chavenage 
House, Tetbury, in 1842, and a number of the items are the only copies known. It was added 
to by other members of the Phelps family, and then passed to William Phelps of Dursley (died 
1906) and from him to his son Major A. W. Clifford, of Chestal, Dursley, both of w hom added 
to it. On the death of Major Clifford the colleétion passed to his son, Mr. John Clifford. 


The collection includes a large file of the “Gloucester Journal’, including a complete 
set from No. 1, 9 April, 1722, to 3 April, 1750. With these, and the extensive set already in 
the City Libraries’ stock, there is now under one roof a complete file of the “Gloucester Journal” 
dating from No. 1 to the present time. 
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ond : 
y's Rider Haggard 
A CENTENARY RE-ASSESSMENT 
By RoGerR LANCELYN GREEN 

rH CriricAL convenience has invented a label “the Rider Haggard type” which may be attached 
ho indifferently to the wildest inanity by Edgar Rice Burroughs and to a literary masterpiece 
— like The Lord of the Rings. An indistinét recollection of King Solomon's Mines, blurred by a 
ind number of films each more ridiculous and further from the original than the last, causes the 
_ label to be used almost invariably in a derogatory sense, while Haggard himself is shrugged 
“sd aside with the passing reference “writer of adventure stories for boys, a few of which are 
rk. still read.” 
a \ far cry this from the opinion of his adult contemporaries : from Walter Besant, for 
= example, who thought She “the greatest effort of pure imagination in the English language” ; 
- or Andrew Lang who found Eric Brighteyes “full of the best qualities of poetic fiction”, and 
si Nada the Lily, “the epic of a dying people—and quite alone in literature as a picture of a 
. Strange life”, adding that Haggard could “‘do the best sagas that have been done yet.” Ten 
™ years after Haggard’s death in 1925, Sir Hugh Walpole was praising his ‘“‘astounding imagin- 
- ative vigour and a power of constructing a world which, although it may be impossible, is 
ly nevertheless credible”, and his “remarkable zest in narrative”, while Kipling’s opinion at 
wn much the same time was that “never was a better tale-teller or, to my mind, a man with a 
- more convincing imagination”, and Patrick Chalmers classed him with Stevenson and Kipling 

as the greatest imaginative writers since Dickens. 

The case of Rider Haggard is complicated by the violent changes in critical opinion 

which have taken place since the majority of his books were written. After 1920 neither he 
al nor the survivors of his school of story-tellers were taken seriously, and their later books 
or had only a limited popular appeal which itself depended largely on their authors’ earlier fame. 
ar Thus Stanley Weyman’s first post-War romance, published anonymously, fell flat—but his 
e next book, with his name attached, had a reasonable success. 
i, Haggard, with his far wider range and his securer tenure on the Parnassan foot-hills, 
s. has never been out of print, and is represented in the book lists of today by twenty titles 

as against Weyman’s one. 

Brilliant historical settings, but plots ingenious rather than imaginative and characters 

. constructed rather than created, have just failed to qualify Weyman for immortality—and would 

have tailed with Doyle also in this field, had it not been for the reflected glory of Sherlock 
; Holmes. 
: Where Haggard steps far ahead of his peers is in the realms of the imagination, and— 
t since that empire of the soul has been claimed anew for literature by the ventures of Charles 


Williams, C. S$. Lewis and J. R. R. Tolkien—it is fitting, in this his centenary year, to re-assess 
his status in those realms. 

When Lang compared Haggard’s romances with epic and saga he was not indulging 
in the mere language of hyperbole. When Odysseus sends the arrow through the axe-heads 
and turns to face the Suitors ; when Gunnar fights and dies in the hall at Lithend—it is more 
than the mere excitement of one battling against many that has made these stories immortal. 
Nor is it merely the literary excellence of Homer’s poetry that stirs us across three thousand 
years at the mention of Circe, Calypso or Nausicaa: Jason and Medea have had no Homer, 
but as they steal through the shadowy grove of King Aeetes to where the Golden Fleece 
shimmers above the sleeping dragon, we are moved by a like magic. Malory told better than 
any of Launcelot’s fall and of Arthur’s departure to Avalon: but the tragedy of Tristram 
and Isolde lives as vividly in the mind and moves as poignantly, though his treatment of 
the legend is mereiy second rate. 

The tradition and background of his time forbade Lang to explore more deeply into 
the causes of his admiration for Haggard’s romances, though something of the truth broke 
through in verse, even if denied to the prose utterance of the critic. In his essay on She he 
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could do litthe more than praise the narrative skill, the imaginative creation, the realisation 
#* the impossible, the invention of a Kor so vivid that Zimbabwe itself seems not more 
enuine, But in his heart he knew where Ayesha lingered and waits still for her Kallikrates : 


‘Nay, not in Kor, but in whatever spot, 
In fields, or towns, or by the insatiate sea, 
llearts brood o’er buried Loves and untorgot, 
Or break themselves on some divine decree, 
Or would o’er-leap the limits of our lot, 
Chere in the tombs and deathless, dwelleth SHE !” 


lt is quite casy to point out the shortcomings of Haggard’s prose, the poverty and 
vanality ot the observations put into Ayesha’s mouth as the philosophy of two thousand 
ars of solitary contemplation ; easy to complain of poor characterisation, of Leo as a vapid, 


lour hero or ot Job as the comic servant of the old melodrama. It is well-nigh 
possible to analyse the touch of magic—or of inspiration—which makes us forget, and 
ndeed hardly notice, most of the shortcomings,—which has kept She fresh, vivid and compel- 


r tor seventy years. [lagvard himself may not have realised what it was that he was putting 
ito the Stories of adventure which he produced at such an amazingly even level of excellence 
during the torty years which separate A/ng Solomon's Mines from Belshaxzar : his concern was 
o tell a good story, and in this he succeeded so well that his readers would disagree almost 
mM ently over his twelve best or his twelve worst as do the Kipling enthusiasts. He was, 
as an early interviewer put it, “a country gentleman by profession and an author by accident” 
he might have said “an author by compulsion”, for it seems that in most cases the stories 


ere there, Struggling tor birth. Ot Sse he wrote in his autobiography : “I remember that 
wen | sat down to the task my ideas as to its development were of the vaguest. The only 
clear notion that | had tn my head was that of an immortal woman inspired by an immortal 
ve. All the rest shaped itselt round this figure. And it came—it came faster than my poor 
achine hand could set it down.” S/e was, in fact written in six weeks, and never re-written: 
ater, when he dictated his books, Haggard would revise the first type-script carefully in 


inuscript—but he still held that to compose “tat white heat” was the sign of the most 


pontancous Imagination. 


Hlageard, practical tarmer, landowner and agricultural expert, a keen observer of men 
and motives with a most retentive memory, was yet at his best when he could get away fron 
the contemporary scene. [lis novels need not detain us, save where the streak of romance 
crosses them as in Ie Wi/ch’s Head and Ihe Way of the Spirit, or the simple, attractive humour 
of Mr. AM y's and Mary of Marion Isle. Only one novel of contemporary English life 
has any claim to be remembered, and that is Co/sne/ Quaritch, V.C. with its compelling picture 
4 the trials and tribulations of an old country squire in the agricultural depression which 
set in so Strongly in the second halt of the nineteenth century. Despite the melodramatic 
plot, Squire de la Molle and his henchman George are among the most convincingly studied 

Hlaggard’s more realistic characters, and the setting—the background of his own early life 
at Bradenham Tlall ives the book a peculiar interest and importance from the point of view 


vc social historian. 


But apart, from this, Haggard was more truly and individually at home among African 
avages, Norsemen and in ancient Egypt—so much at home that he came to believe quite 


eriously in the theory of reincarnation which forms the psychical machinery of so many of 
stories. “You can do the best Sagas yet,” wrote Lang, a Student of saga-literature ; and 

Sir Gaston Maspero the Egyptologist told Haggard that “he could not conceive how it was 
vossible for a modern man to have written a work so full of the true and inner thought and 
virit of Ancient Egypt as that called Morning Star, adding that, again and again, after a 

fetime of study of the old Egyptians and their remains, he had tried the experiment and failed, 


%t whence the inspiration could have come.” 


ind that he knew n 


llaveard paid short visits to Iceland and Denmark, and towards the end of his life he 
tered several times in Egypt; but indeed he had visited the main scenes of every story 
he wrote, except Thibet (dyesha) and Peru (The Virgin of the Sun). His knowledge of South 
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\frica, the Boers and the Zulus, was obtained at first hand during his six years there between 
1875 and 1881, and from those most closely acquainted with the early history of Zululand : 
Fynney, Osborne, Shepstone, and such natives as the real Umslopagaas and the real Mazooku. 
lhe painful researches of modern historians serve merely to show the depth of Haggard’s 
knowledge ; and though sometimes he may have followed a tradition which later research 
has shown to be false (such as Chaka’s murder of his mother Unandi), any page of his great 
Zulu tetralogy of historical romances, Nada the Lily, Marie, Child of Storm, Finished, brings 
to life the days of Zulu greatness, presents Chaka or Dingaan, Umpanda or Cetewayo more 
truly and more vividly than whole volumes of professional historians. 

(nd not only the recent history of South Africa gains new life and vivid interpretation 
as the background to Haggard’s romances. The touch is as sure and the vision as convincing 
in the best of the Egyptian stories: only in the earlier examples, in C/eopatra and to some 
extent in Morning Star is there any of the self-conscious display of knowledge which mars 
so many of the historical novels of Doyle or Weyman. But in Oxeen of the Dawn and Belshazzar 
the last whiff of the midnight oil has been blown clean away by the fresh, clear air of another 
world entered, enjoyed and experienced to the full. 

Haggard is less known for his romances of later historical periods, but the best of them 
are every bit as successful. Mlontezuma’s Daughter, most famous of these, suffers in the adult 
reader’s eyes from the artificiality of its plot, and for total effect it is far surpassed by 1% 
, set in Palestine during the Third Crusade, and Lysbe//, dealing with the Netherlands 
at the time of their rise against Spain. The Wanderer’s Necklace passes from medieval Denmark 

to Byzantium under the Empress Irene and thence to the court of Haroun-al-Rashid in Egypt 
with perfect ease, but a plot too moving and tragic and charged with too much of the mystical 
to make it generally popular. But The Lady of Blossholme, East Anglia at the time of the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries and Red Eve—Essex, Avignon, and the Battle of Crecy 
show Haggard at his very best. The last of these can be set amongst Haggard’s greatest 
achievements, for the creation of Murgh, the personification of the Black Death, is almost 
as astonishing a supernatural character as Ayesha herself. 

lhe touch of the hidden mystery, the glimpse in the mirror of things unseen, the yearning 
of a quest more real and eternal than any dream of Eldorado or of Ker, finds some expression 
in many of Haggard’s romances: and doubtless some readers feel the deeper yearning at 
moments when others find only the thrill of an adventure against a well imagined background. 
Is there something more than mere suspense when the stone has fallen to shut Allan and 
his companions into the Treasure Chamber of Solomon the King ? Why can we hear the 
wind rushing down the gorge and feel the spur of rock trembling beneath us as Leo and 
Holly leap to it from the rocking stone, more vividly than a remembered experience ? What 
hidden longing of the soul finds an echo as Helen, the World’s Desire, sings upon the pylon- 
top; or as Murgh stretches out his hand at the last to Sir Andrew Arnold ; as Yva steps out 
to meet the terrible Balance of the Earth at the moment when the World Shook; or as 
Zibalbay appears in the hour of his death to witness the sacrilege in the secret shrine beneath 
the city Heart of the World ? 

The supreme moments when the wind blows from we know not whence do not 
necessarily occur in Haggard’s most completely successful books. Neither Heart of the World 
nor When the World Shook belong quite to the same class as She and Ayesha, The World’s Desire 
and Red Eve, though the memory of them weaves in the mind a spell as potent, though 
different in kind, as the recollections of a dip in the dark, haunted waters of Nada the Lily, 
the cold shadow of doom which lies like the snows on Swinefell across Eric Brighteyes, and 
the more youthful eagerness of quest and achievement in the best of the adventure stories 
such as The Yellow God and Queen Sheba’s Ring, The Holy Flower and The Ivory Child. 

Another quality running through all Haggard’s fiction is the implicit acceptance of the 
moral values, the background of applied Christianity taken with a matter-of-factness that 
never intrudes and yet by its continual presence adds immeasurably to the feeling of security 
which anchors even his most daring inventions to the personal experience of the reader. 
“He believed implicitly in the virtues of his heroes and heroines,” wrote Walpole. “Their 
way was, it seemed to him, the way that life should be lived. This sincerity is to be felt in 
every page of his work.” 


Bre/hren 
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Chis does not lay Haggard open to any charge of “escapism”. He knew quite well the 
depths and extent of man’s fall, and few of his charatters reveal any Startling absence of the 
sins and frailties which are our common heritage. His stories are “romances” only, from 
this point of view, from the fact that his heroes and heroines triumph over temptation more 


> 


frequently (not necessarily more easily) than the writers of “novels” would have us believe 
is the actual case. It is also essential in a Story of adventure that facts should be skimmed 
over which, to the novelist, would have seemed the most worthy of detailed study. In She, 
for example, Ustane becomes Leo’s mistress without any comment: but there is no suggestion 
that it was for this unheroic slip that he failed to win Ayesha. In The Wor/d’s Desire, however, 
Odysseus is beguiled by the magic of Meriamun, swears by the Snake instead of by the Star, 
goes to her bed—and so loses the Golden Helen and goes to, meet the death which comes 
upon him from the sea with her prophecy ringing in his ears: “Thou hast lost but to find 
again beyond the Gateways of the West.” 

That Haggard could, when he wished, tackle a moral problem and follow it out to its 
bitter end with complete logic and realism is shown most interestingly in the two adventure- 
novels lhe Way of the Spirit and Mary of Marion Isle, which, though in utterly different settings, 
take an identical problem and much the same characters, allow Rupert and Andrew to choose 
differently at the moment when the only two possible solutions are presented, and then 
pursue each to its separate conclusion. 

But the open handed treatment of life’s problems and the clear emphasis on good and 
evil with few definite moral judgments, which signalises most of Haggard’s romances, links 
them directly with the world of Saga and Epic. There is a largeness about them which carries 
one irresistibly on: moreover the vety géneralisation of charaéter is a positive asset, making 
the reader assume automatically the personality of the hero. Surely we have indeed visited 
Kor and Zu-vendis, Asikaland and the Plain of Mar? They are very real in the memory 
and their likeness very distinét in the picture gallery of the mind: the heart beats faster at 
the very recollection. Perhaps they too are in some subconscious way reflections thrown 
from somewhere beyond personality : Haggard’s memorable adventure stories the receiving 
set tuned to catch at moments some wave tapped, as in Kipling’s story “Wireless”, only 
by chance. 

To those who are in tune with him, Rider Haggard has an astonishingly strong appeal, 
and a lasting one too. Malcolm Elwin calls him “our boyhood’s favourite” ; he can be the 
inspired guide of adolescence ; many have found him a worthy companion throughout life. 

“To construct plausible and moving ‘other worlds’ you must draw on the only real 
‘other world’ we know, that of the spirit”, wrote C. S. Lewis. Whether or not he was 
conscious of this, Haggard drew such worlds—worlds that do not fade, and should not be 
allowed to be lost. It is time to recognise the greatness of his achievement and issue him 
with his pass to Parnassus. 


Note: 


The library collection—what it is and how it develops—will be the sub ect of an institute 
to be conducted by the University of Ilinois Library School and the University Extension 
Division at Allerton House, Monticello, Illinois, November 11-14, 1956. Planned primarily 
for the librarians in small and medium-sized public libraries in the Middle West, the institute 
is Open to anyone interested in the selection of the myriad materials which together constitute 
the collection of the twentieth-century publicly-supported library. Leaders from the library 
field, library education, and the book trade will discuss such topics as the considerations 
governing the development of book colleétions for adults and children, the place of paper- 
bounds in the library collection, the seleétion of films and other audio-visual materials, 
periodicals and documents in the public library, the jobber and the librarian, the role of the 
state library, and censorship. 

The Institute Planning Committee consists of Thelma Eaton, Frances B. Jenkins, Harold 
Lancour, and Donald E. Strout, chairman. For more complete information write to Mr. 
Strout, co University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 
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Interlude: Retrospect 


By Henry A. SHARP 


TELEVISION viewers will know what an Interlude has come to be, and the purpose it serves. 
Well, this article serves exactly the same purpose. Next month perhaps we shall probably 
return to our cataloguing theme, maybe with some sort of analysis of the summer examination 
papers. But for the moment let us forget such things ! 


Indulgence in retrospect has been described as a sure sign that the “retrospector” is 
growing old, some would even say senile! If it is true then one accepts it in the company of 
such eminent librarians as Dr. Savage and Berwick Sayers who have indulged in it freely 
during recent months in interesting contributions to these pages ; at least we have found 
them interesting, and we hope they may have been found so by some of those who have 
followed us, though of course it is appreciated that in many cases they will only produce 
supercilious smiles ! 

The circumstances that led the writer to embark on this backward view are due more 
to the abominable June weather than to a sudden realisation that old age had arrived. On 
a cold wet night in the midsummer month of June, reduced to idleness through a temporary 
indisposition, and being no longer a practising librarian who could telephone for a parcel 
of new books to be sent up, I had recourse to my own bookcase. This is no reflection on 
either one’s successor or former colleagues, who I know would have helped me out for the 
asking. Incidentally, going from the past to the present, one has been gratified lately to see 
how many libraries have started book service schemes for the benefit of housebound folk, 
whether due to age or illness. Because this is a genuine and much needed book service it 
commends itself to me more than some other innovations that have nothing, or very little 
to do with books. But that of course 7s a sign that one really is getting old ! 


But returning to the wet cold night. I pulled out a volume of the Lisrary Wori_p 
for 1907—49 years ago, still kept for sentimental reasons because it was one of the first 
“library” books I bought out of my own modest wages of about fifteen shillings a week. 
I think I paid eight and six for this well bound volume in its lovely green cloth case that 
would shame many modern case-makers !_ The issues cost sixpence a copy, forty pages of it. 
As a teacher I am painfully aware that nowadays students rarely “buy” professional books, 
even the quite essential ones. 

What a galaxy of names appears in the Index, some of them happily still with us and even 
making their own contributions to librarianship as they see it. For instance: Dr. E. A. Baker, 
who gave us those still unsurpassed guides to fiction, John Ballinger, who did so much for 
early education in librarianship, Duff Brown, whose name is perpetuated in what was once 
his “Manual”, Franklin Barrett of Glasgow, E. A. Savage, Berwick Sayers—and his wife 
Olive Clarke, who wrote on book labelling, while her colleague Lilian Fairweather wrote 
on how to cut a book! Present day assistants have need to be thankful for being spared that 
tedious job of cutting the leaves of hundreds of replacements and at the same time count 
the signatures! J. D. Stewart wrote on the sheaf catalogue, Tapley Soper on his opinions 
of open access, George Stephen of Norwich on the British Museum cataloguing rules, and 
so on. 

This was the time when public libraries were growing up all over the country. Andrew 
Carnegie gave away nineteen in this year, which also saw the opening of Duff Brown’s 
Central Library at Islington, and which created a bit of a furore at the time. Even the Mayor 
of Islington celebrated the occasion by throwing a reception and a ball in its honour. 


Among the things to which we find no reference are some to which considerable 
importance is attached today: gramophone record libraries were unheard of, so were films 
and film strips, mechanical methods of card reproduction and centralized co-operative 
cataloguing, and of course the idea of a national central library with its outliers and regional 
systems was still only being toyed with by one or two progressive librarians. Professional 
examinations were only held once a year: fifty-two sat for the cataloguing section, and 
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seventeen passed not so very different from present day percentages. Nor were the questions 
all that different. For example: how far is consistency a virtue in cataloguing ; give rules 
for punctuating catalogue entries ; what system of guiding would you adopt for a classified 
card catalogue ? At this time the whole syllabus was covered in six sections: Literary 
history; Practical bibliography; Classification; Cataloguing; Library organization; 
Library routine. It may surprise the younger generation to know that there were facilities 
for tuition even then, oral and correspondence, as well as summer schools. The Birmingham 
school, which Still functions, held its second school in 1907. Textbooks there were, but 
they were few, not altogether a disadvantage as compared with today when there is such 
a spate of them. They were at least written by recognized experts in their respective subjects : 
Brown with his Manual and another small manual on classification, Quinn on cataloguing, 
Savage on annotation, which regrettably has been out of print for a great many years, and 
Stewart on the sheaf cataloguc. 


\part from scientific and mechanical developments over the years that have changed 
the daily lives of most library assistants, there has been another outstanding change. Nowadays 
most enjoy a shorter working week not only in the aggregate number of hours worked but 
in having more free evenings and even long week-ends consequent on the introduction of 
five-day weeks of thirty-eight hours. An effect of this has been perhaps to make us less self- 
centred and dependent on each other for such social life as we were then able to enjoy on 
slender salaries and long hours that almost invariably precluded the possibility of a free 
Saturday, or even a half one or an evening. I think it was fourteen years before 1 knew what 
a Saturday night off meant! Consequently most of us were not experts in the world of sport 
or even that of public entertainment, or of interest in outside affairs and social intercourse 
with people outside our own then very narrow range. Maybe that is why in those days we 
made much of our own entertainment, not indeed unlike the Edwardian families who did 
the same sort of thing in pre-radio, gramophone and cinema days, to say nothing of television. 
Now I believe a great many libraries run their own pools syndicates, with or without the 
cognizance of their chiefs, but usually with it. There are opera and ballet addicts in great 
numbers, gramophone circle enthusiasts, dabblers in painting, experts in the complicated 
art of modern photography. Indeed present-day library workers are seldom precluded from 
taking part in almost anything that used to be the privilege of more fortunate workers. 


Perhaps it was this more or less forced insular life that was responsible for so many of 
the social events that seem to be recorded around this period. For instance, the Library 
\ssistants’ Association as it then was held an annual dinner at which such distinguished 
people as Jast, Peddie, Sayers, Wyndham Hulme and Dr. Baker were present, with our Still 
very active friend Benson Thorne presiding. We enjoyed visiting one another’s libraries ; 
we learned a good deal from them, but they were as much social occasions as anything else 
at which many of us made lifelong friends. One of the great summer events was the annual 
cricket match between libraries north and south of the Thames respectively. 


For the higher hierarchy there was an organization known as The Pseudonyms, which 
met regularly until quite recently. Apparently the June weather in 1907 was not all that 
better than it is today, for it was only a “comparatively dry day” that took the Pseudonyms 
on their pilgrimage to the grotto of the tinted Venus, near New Muggleton, dressed in their 
“A étic suits”, to revel after dinner, in swings, roundabouts, dancing, open-air concerts, etc. 
We are not told where New Muggleton is, but it only cost “‘one-and-a-tanner” to get there, 
so it is not difficult to draw our own conclusions. The meetings were not always so dis- 
reputable however ; for instance the New Muggleton meeting was followed by one at which 
the art of book reviewing was discussed, at the end of which it was declared that “the meeting 


was unusually respectable and staid, and everyone went straight home” ! 


I suppose the place of staff guilds has been taken to some extent by the prominence 
assumed in recent years by organizations like NALGO, though happily some still exist. 
Croydon had an aétive guild in 1906, with such amenities as a literary circle, a cricket club, 
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and study classes, most of which were held at 8 a.m. or after 9 p.m., for those were the day: 


when all our lending libraries were open until that hour, and our reading rooms until 10! 


From time to time we hear complaints about the Library Association’s official journal, 
but there is nothing new about this. In 1907 somebody wrote: “one of the huge mistakes 
in the administration of the Library Association is the disproportionate annual sum spent 
in maintaining the Library Association Record as a costly, stodgy and bloated mass of journalistic 
twaddle. The existing library journals in order of brightness and interest arrange themselves 
as follows: 1. Library World; 2. Library Assistant; 3. The Library; 4. The Library 
Association Record; 5. Library Journal; 6. Public Libraries. One wonders how that 
yssessment would stand today! Just to rub it in the writer finishes up by describing the 
Record as a “great unwieldy chunk of literary flabbiness” ! 


[he past has a habit of catching up with one at unexpected times and in unexpected 
ways. It caught up with me as I thumbed my way idly through the pages of this volume. 
\mong the articles is a series on the sheaf catalogue by my friend Stewart, afterwards re 
printed. Among the illustrations is one of a handwriting model for use in inserting cataloguc 
entrics, which we juniors were expected to emulate—with varying degrees of success. From 
two of the pages fell out several sheaf catalogue pages covered with my own, obviously very 
laboured, attempts to reproduce from the model. As I look at them now, I confess to some 
surprise that I ever succeeded in even approximating to it We certainly déd try in thos« 
days to turn out some beautiful calligraphers : | recall such people as Stewart himself, Duti 
Brown, Savers, Savage, Thorne, and Olive Clarke among others. ‘Things have changed now, 
ind we are not dependent to the same extent on handwriting ; it has been ousted by the type 
writer. One of my bitterest complaints against modern students concerns their perfectly 
execrable handwriting. How they can think tired examiners can have the time and patienc 
to puzzle out their scraw Is passes my comprehension. To remonstrate is vain, and the student 
pleads that he is quite unable to do anything about it ! 

Well, I have enjoyed my evening of retrospect. We may have had to work long hours 
under poor conditions, we certainly did not get much money, but | would wager that by 
and large we were infinitely happier and more contented, and I am not sure but what we did 
ot provide a better library service within the limits of our possibilities than is often to be 
found today with all our modern gadgets and sidelines. Not that I would wish to turn back 
for it appears that we are on the verge of the greatest era librarianship has ever 


| ] 
the clock 


seen, provided those who have it in their power make it so, 


lhe usual Conference Exhibition, open to Publishers, Booksellers, Bookbinders and 


firms dealing in library appliances, is being held this year in the Metropole Hotel, The Leas, 


Folkestone, from September 17th to 21, 1956. 

Booking of space is intended for the information of librarians who will certainly wish 
to visit the exhibition. Applications for space should state the length of run or area of Hoor 
space desired, and, upon receipt of such application, a plan showing the position allotted will be 
forwarded. The charge is 42s. per foot run, carrying a depth of approximately 3ft., or, for 
those desiring other types of exhibit, 14s. per square foot. Expenses of shelving or extra 
lighting or any special arrangements must be defrayed by the firm exhibiting, but trestle 


tabling will be supplied, if desired, subject to notice being given when booking. 

Exhibitors will have access to the Exhibition Rooms from 10 a.m., Sa/urday, September 15//. 

Exhibitors will be at liberty to display their exhibits from 10 a.m. on Monday, September 
17th to Friday noon, September 21st. On Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday the exhibition 
will be open from 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. St ands mus? be dismantled and all material removed by 
4 p.m. Friday, September 21st. 

The Exhibition will be officially opened by the President of the L.A. on Monday, 
September 17th, at 3.30 p.m. 
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Spotlight 
By A. G. S. ENSER 

SeveRAL public library systems have been 
subject recently to an Organization and Methods 
investigation, e.g., Kensington and Norwich. 
It can be assumed with reasonable probability 
that more and more of our library systems 
will be examined similarly. 

Have we, as professional librarians, anything 
to fear through impartial investigations into 
our organizations and methods? Provided 
such examinations are conducted by a team 
familiar with the public-library set-up and the 
aim of that team is motivated by a true defini- 
tion of economy, it is suggested that public 
librarians should welcome O. & M. 

However, if public libraries generally are 
to expect O. and M. investigations in the near 
future, surely this subject should be exercising 
our Library Association Council so that 
individual public librarians, about to undergo 
an O. and M., should feel able to call upon the 
help and advice, if required, of our Association. 
It should not be left for an individual chief 
librarian to have to battle alone against 
recommendations he may dispute of an O. and 
M. investigation. 

It must be asserted that some Councils, 
bemused by the apparent cleverness of an 
QO. and M. team, accord to ensuing recom- 
mendations the Status of automatic Council 
commands. Protestations by Chief Officers 
have been peremptorily dismissed and one of 


our colleagues not only lost two established 
posts on his Staff establishment, but would 
have lost a third except for a courageous 
pitched-battle with the powers that be. 


Surely, in these circumstances, we as 
individual librarians should know that we have 
not to fight an O. and M. investigation’s 
recommendations alone, but should be able 
to call for the full support of our Library 
Association. 

I suggest it is time for the following :— 

(2) Any O. and M. team investigation on a 

public library service should contain, 
as one of its members, a fully qualified, 
experienced and respected librarian. 
The whole question of what an O. and 
M. investigation means should be studied 
by each and every regional area or 
branch of the Library Association as, 
for example, is being done by Middlesex 
librarians, 


QO. M. and is not a passing fancy ; it is here 
to Stay. 


Your comments are invited. 


Library Publications 
By E. M. Ricues 


Many industrial firms, special libraries and 
business men are unaware of the value of their 
public library service. The need for up-to-date 
technical books, periodicals, catalogues, speci- 
fications and other sources of information is 
obvious and it is up to every local public 
library to supply and satisfy that need as fully 
as it possibly can. Today, industrial efficiency 
concerns and affects everyone of us and it 
ought to be the library which takes a vital 
lead in assisting the country by making avail- 
able the very latest information on progress 
as quickiy as possible. These services, if good 
and efficient, need lots of pubiicity and there 
are two publications this month which aim 
to do just that, to flaunt their wares purpose- 
fully. It is interesting to compare 
SHEFFIELD’S Don’t take a chance! with 
LEEDS Who makes jam in Amsterdum? Don’t 
be misled by the titles, they are both mani- 
festos of the Science and Commerce Library 
and the Library of Commerce, Science and 
Technology, respectively. Each one, excel- 
lently printed and produced, show imagination 
and originality. The former is a folder with 
six illustrations demonstrating different 
characters who use the library for varying 
purposes and giving specimen type questions 
to which answers are sought; the latter, a 
twelve-paged booklet, is a first class piece of 
publicity beautifully produced. It is more than 
the 14pt. Bembo which makes it very easy on 
the eyes. In particular I like the lively headings 
which compel one to read on—Who makes 


Jam in Amsterdam?, Stark’s patent plum iret, 


How Jong is a piece of string?, to quote a few. 


Of the technical booklists, the best is 
RUGBY’S Technical Books, sixteen pages of 
annotated entries, the annotation often being 
an extract from a periodical review or from 
the author’s own preface. It did, however, 
find me wishing it included a brief introduction 
or some comment from the librarian or editor, 
a word to take away that impersonality and 
wondering whether motoring reminiscences 
and autobiography should be included in a 
booklist of this nature, 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS IN BLUNT’S PLASTICOVER BINDINGS 


BLUNT’S 
PLASTICOVER BINDINGS 


REMAIN 
ATTRACTIVE AND CLEAN 





LISTS AND SPECIMENS FROM 
G. BLuNt & Sons Ltp. Showrooms : 100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.c.1. Telephone : Museum 5650, 0335 
Head Office and Works ; NortH ACTON RoabD, HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10. Telephone : Evaar 7411-2-3-4 
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KINGSTON UPON IIULL issue a dupli 
cated list of New Books in the Commercial and 
Technical Library. [ntries are arranged by 
specific subject in one alphabetical sequence. 

From HORNSEY comes an opportune 
booklist lutomation. \t is the first booklist on 
the subject | have seen put out by a public 
library. I find it quite inclusive and was glad 
to see the note reminding the reader of 
periodical literature on the subject. 


DERBYSHIRE continue with their new 
practice of giving a large portion of Book News 
to books on science and technology. 


Memorabilia 


I Nore that Mr. L. M. Bickerton of Worthing 
made an excellent selection of points in his 
report in the June London Librarian ot the May 
conterence at Bognor of the London and Home 
Counties Branch of the L.A. Members had a 
live demonstration of the Telex communication 
system as operating at Manchester and des 
cribed by Mr. L. L. Ardern to the meeting. 
It seems an admirable method for a large 
system but, until it cheapens considerably, for 
that only. 


Further, | gather that Worthine has sub 
Stituted the token charging system for fiction 
with extremely good “results.” I find it 


dificult to believe that any of these “auto 
mation” systems will finally replace the Brown 
system, which advocates of the new looser 
methods describe as expensive and time 
wasting in what I think are exaggerated terms. 


Another matter that worried some was the 
cost of inter-library loans which one speaker 
put at {1 per book when the staff costs at each 
end, the postage, the contribution to the 
regional system and every other factor are 
included. The estimate seems unduly hich. 
Mr. Bickerton’s own experimental check puts 
the figure at 10s. 


7 * . 


Although eSstablished modes of library 
working should always be under scrutiny, 
constant tinkering with them is not always 
admirable. Such a consideration does not 
forbid experiments which I hope will always 
occur but they take time, cost money and do 
not in every case produce the expected rewards. 
I speak with much experience, never myself 
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having been able to leave well alone. | have 
served under men who loved change and who 
tired rapidly of each change made and replaced 
it with another before the Staff ha! really 
absorbed it. The library did not always benefit 
although my own experience was thereby en- 
larged. There was always the courage to scrap 
the failures. So, recently, | was intrigued by 
Mr. Callander’s assertion that a library building 
should be so spacious and adaptable that any 
experiment conceived while he was shaving 
could be realized, so far as the apparatus was 
concerned, at the cost of a few shillings by 
about two janitors, working for a couple of 
hours, and scrapped in as short a time when 
a reasonable trial had proved it to be not as 
good as it was expected to be. If such men 
would only publish their “failures” in the 
comparative privacy of professional journals 
they would be doing libraries a service. 


* * * 


I was particularly pleased to see that our 
friend Mr. A. Cecil Piper, the former Librarian 
of Richmond and a frequent contributor to 
Tue Liprary Worcp had given some books 
to Eastbourne, including two from the Foulis 
Press, Edinburgh and one from the Plantin 
(Antwerp. Mr. Piper spends his 
retirement at Alfriston the lovely sca-ward 
looking village above the Seven Sisters on the 


Press of 


Sussex Downs. 
* * * 


I was also pleased to read that my old friend 
William G. Wilding had written a foreword 
to a booklet of memories by old residents of 
Finsbury—Clerkenwell it was then—between 
1880 and 1900. I think Wilding was not there 
himself until a few vears later but in the firt 
ten years of this century the place was very 
much as it had been, I suppose for at least fifty 
years. Anyway it is pleasant to reflect, that 
while he lives in what I hope is agreeable 
retirement in the little Jane Austenish town of 
Ringwood, the river place in the New Forest 
where years ago I saw a whole sho of 
salmon on the very edge of the town, he has 
found time to write thus much of a local his- 
tory; and then to go on to refleét on the 
natural fascination local history has for lib- 
rarians. I wish someone, indeed, would write 
an article on librarians as local historians. It 
might require some research but I feel that it 
would be interesting and might even be 
entertaining. 
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It was our first Error, Dutl Brown, who 
whimsically prophesied that public library 
hooks would be delivered to our houses with 
the milk in due season. I wonder if he really 
expected it. Fortunately, although deliveries 
are not made at the precise hour at which the 
milkman calls, we are approaching Brown’s 
hypothetical service. There was before the 
war a commercial van library service which 
called at the individual houses with a selection 
of books at what would now seem to be a very 
low charge; the service may Still exist. | 
do not know of a library van which follows 
the example of the ice-cream vendor—who in 
turn got it from the muffin man and the 
provider of cats’ meat. In the van services the 
travelling library Stands at certain hours in the 
centre of the village or some convenient other 
spot, but we have not been able yet to settle 
in every s/ree¢ so that its readers can be really 
aware of its arrival—or have we ? I have only 
just heard of the wonderful service to invalids 
that Westminster Public Libraries give to 
invalid readers. On those who require books 
the library vehicle calls and brings enough 
volumes for any reader to select as many as 
he needs for a fortnight and, thereafter, calls 
fortnightly with the same purpose. Splendid. 
Such readers are cordially welcomed and served. 
One difficulty is that in the isolation in- 
separable from private life in great cities 
readers may not be aware of the privileges 
they are invited to enjoy. 

* - x 


It is good news that the projected rebuilt 
Central Library for Norwich is being sup- 
ported by America to the extent of £30,000 
as a memorial to the U.S. 2nd Air Division 
which was closely linked with the city. The 
total cost of the Library is to be about £175,000. 


Gramophone Records 


By Jack Dove (Borough Librarian, Hove) 
THE organ is first under review this time with 
a majestic work by the French composer Louis 
Vierne who was organist of Notre Dame until 
he died in 1937. It is his symphony No. 2 in 
E major one of the most ambitious written for 
organ, played by his successor at the organ of 
Notre Dame, Pierre Cochereau. The influence 
of Widor is abundantly evident and the tone 
of this magnificent instrument is incisive. 
There are five movements. The allegro features 
complicated chords with a strong pedal; the 
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choral, not in the forms Bach wrote, has two 
completely contrasting parts, the first quiet and 
reflective the second lively with pedals and 
manuals in much movement. There is a dis- 
concerting resonance on my disc at the end of 
the opening pedal obligato. The scherzo is 
good with some fine double pedalling. The 
2’ stops are in evidence in this delicate 
movement but there is a penetrating discordant 
pedal note prior to the celestes which bring 
the scherzo to a close. The cantabile is a 
meandering composition with a clarinet solo 
over-riding the flutes and the work ends with 
a finale which cumulates all the themes of the 
symphony in a confusing and exceedingly 
heavy conclusion. The keen top register of 
the organ irritates me although there is no 
echo jumble as might be expected ina cathedral, 
a tribute this to the recording with which I 
have no grumble otherwise. Vierne is not 
everyone’s choice, however, and | Still prefer 
the classicists. OL50103. 


Beethoven’s Sonata No. 9 in A major Op. 47 
for violin and piano (the Kreuzer) shares a 
record with Sonata No. 5 Op. 24 in F major 
(the Spring). This is a happy coupling LXT 
5126 with Mischa Elman (violin) and Joseph 
Seiger (piano). The recording is of fine quality 
and the combination of the instrumentalists is 
as perfect as one could wish. Are they classical 
or romantic interpreters 7 What does it matter? 
The effect is totally satisfying. I liked the 
Finales of both sonatas. That to the former is 
played at an exciting pace whilst the latter calls 
for sympathetic treatment by both instrumen- 
talists with violin repeating piano notes on 
unaccented beats. A sound performance and 
a skilful recording. 


Decca have proved most venturesome in the 
operatic field during recent months and 
“L’Elisir d’Amore” is the latest set to appear. 
LX1T5155-7. Not a well known work : of 
Donizetti’s but made to live under the baton 
of Molinari Pradelli. This is lighthearted opera 
and Hilda Gueden as Adina shines throughout, 
as does Giuseppi di Stefano in the role of 
Nemorino. 


Three sides of LXT5101/2 take up Liszt’s 
Faust’ symphony, the fourth being occupied by 
the popular symphonic poem “Les Preludes”. 
The performance of the Faust symphony, 
given by L’orchestre de la Societe de Concerts 
du Conservatoire de Paris, conducted by 
Ataulfo Argenta, is clear and well balanced, 
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As a 17 year old boy, Liszt begged “with tears 
and supplication, to be permitted to enter the 
seminary in Paris” where he hoped to live the 
life of the Saints and die the death of the 
Martyrs. It was 26 years later that he wrote 
this work of outstanding importance which his 
very soul seems to illumine. I imagine that all 
his art, his personality and his deep spiritual 
fervour entered into these outpourings, caused 


by his inner torment and the lasting impact of 


Goethe’s Faust. 

\ work which always gives me an intense 
amount of pleasure is the “St. Matthew 
Passion”. Decca have produced a recording 
on 8 sides OL50113-6 and I must admit to a 
certain disappointment. With the Kantorei der 
Drei Kénigskirche of Frankfurt, the Collegium 
Musicum Orchestra, two organs and a harpsi- 
chord, all appears set for a superlative perform- 
ance and evidently I cast my hopes too high. 
My biggest grouse is with the chorus. Oh for 
the tenors and basses of the Huddersfield 
Choral Society. The volume—or lack of it 
is feathery and surely Bach’s passion music 
calls for a sure and solid foundation. The 
chorales “‘My sin it is which binds Thee” (16) : 
“Receive me, my Redeemer” (21): and “O 
Lord who dares to smite Thee” (44)—a 
repetition in a lower key of 16, could be so 
much better. The tenors in the last mentioned 
give more voice but there is a total lack of male 
volume. The contraltos are the finest part of 
the chorus and can frequently be heard well 
above the other voices. The duo “Behold my 
Saviour now is taken” misses the target through 
an inspired chorus who, using a forte and 
impassioned tone, sing “Loose Him, leave Him, 
bind Him not’. There is an absence of attack 
and feeling here, which persists as the chorus 
livens into “Have lightnings and thunders 
their fury forgotten”. Later on “He calleth for 
Elias”, marked forte, is taken quietly—a pity. 

My second grouse is with the double basses 
and cellos who play too loudly in the overture 
and who are too prominent throughout the 
work. This could be a fault of the recording 
but as it is so persistent, [ doubt it. In the 
lovely largo recitative “Ah Golgotha” (69) the 
plucking of the Strings is too heavy for the 
woodwind. 

[ also had a fault in my record in the chorale 
(16) where the first two bars are omitted in the 
opening phrase. 

The oboe playing is excellent throughout, 
especially “I would beside my Lord be watch- 


ing” and I like the Viola di Gamba in “Come 
Healing Cross”. 

The soloists are generally fine, the tenor 
Helmut Kretshmar proving the exception. His 
Style is operatic and he is not particular about 
inserting notes additional to those written, 
Typical examples are the recitatives “And He 
went a little farther” and “‘Now from the sixth 
hour there was darkness”. Nevertheless, he 
has a wonderful range and excels in “‘And he 
cometh to the disciples” (30). Agnes Giebel 
is a smooth, good-voiced soprano but again 
the contrato Lore Fischer takes the honours, 
The recitative “Ah Golgotha” and the aria 
following “‘See Ye” are magnificently sung and 
her breath control and capacity are admirable. 
Horst Gunter is a bass who sings sympatheti- 
cally throughout. His voice is deep and clear 
and his portrayal of Jesus is well done. 

I noticed the pauses in the chorales were 
ignored, but I was pleased when cadential 
chords in recitatives were played as written and 
not after the completion of the phrase, as so 
often happens with English renderings of the 
oratorios. An example, “Then began He to 
curse and to swear saying, I know not the man” 
(46). 

If I have been severely critical of the chorus, 
I must praise them for their handling of “Thou 
that destroyest the temple of God” where the 
two choirs are well balanced and sing with 
gusto if not with weightiness. But I return, as 
a final comment, to my previous faultings. 
The chorale “Be near me Lord when dying” 
has much too much orchestra and far too little 
voice, and in the responses “And now the 
Lord” (77) . . . the male voices are hardly 
audible although the singing is pianissimo. 
Decidedly off target. 

Tchaikovsky : .-Eugene Onegin, Decca LXT 
5159-61. 

Cast 

Tatiana Valeria Heybalova (soprano 

Olga Biserka Tzveych (mezzo-soprano) 

Filipievna Melanie Bugarinovich 

(mezzo-soprano) 

Mira Vershevich (mezzo-soprano 

Drago Startz (tenor) 

Stephan Andrashevich (tenor) 

Dushan Popovich (baritone) 

Mir » Changalovich (bass) 

A Captain Alexander Veselino ich (bass) 

Saretski Ilya Gligorievich (bass) 

with the orchestra and chorus of the National 

Opera, Belgrade, conducted by Oscar Danon, 


Larina 
Lenski 
Triquet 
Eugene Onegin 
Prince Germin 
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Yew EPWORTH Books 





THE BOOK ROOM 


The Story of the Epworth Press and Methodist Publishing House 


By Frank CumBers, B.A., B.D 10s. 6d. net 


“The Book Room” is the name by which the Methodist people 
know that very considerable undertaking, the Methodist Publish 
ng House. Commenced by John Wesley in 1733, the story is of 
absorbing interest, both from the angle of the spiritual purposes 
n Wesley's mind, when he began this work, and as the colourful 
and changing story of one of the oldest publishing houses in the 
world 


THE MEANING OF SIN 
Frevertc Greeves, M.A. (The Fernley-Hartley Lecture for 
1956) 21s 


This important monograph seeks to expound the Biblical view 
f sin, and to relate Biblical pronouncements to the findings of 
shilosophy and psychology The result is a penetrating analysis 
f the subject. which will form a rewarding study both for 
inisters and all laymen who are concerned with the prime prob- 
em of the world today—that of helping man to rise above the 
nistakes of past centuries into the inheritance of his full stature 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 
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We have had to wait a long time tor a 
recording of this opera and the present set, 
although it gave me much pleasure, cannot be 
called an unqualified success. 


To begin with, the soprano, Valeria 
Heybalova, makes in many ways a very good 
l'atiana, but her voice is by no means steady 
enough and is inclined to be squally, especially 
when she gets excited. This is a great pity, for 
much of her beautiful music is thus marred. 
For instance in the final duet (from the first 
andante molto mosso to the end) although she 
sinvs with fire and energy, she shows little 
refinement. The same can be said for parts of 
her “letter” scene. Nevertheless, her singing 
is infused with true feeling and passion and 
for this, | personally, can forgive her much. 
If only she had curbed her enthusiasm a little 
and given a more polished performance. 


Popovich possesses a fine dark voice, but 
| find it too heavy and mature for the part of 
Eugene. He, like the Ta iana, lacks elsgance 
and sings with great expression. Especially 
the words “But Lord, that time did seem the 
longest” of the first scene are sung convinc- 
ingly, portraying the callous side of his character. 


L:qually expressive is his part in the final duet, 


yet | am surprised he did not make his ejacula- 
tion just after the shooting of Lenski more 
telling. 

The Lenski is a very pleasant and smooth 
voiced tenor. He phrases well and makes 
much of his aria just before the duel. Particu- 
larly effective is the feeling behind the words 
“OQ come my love” and the passionate outcry 
“thy bridegroom calls, he wants his lovely 
bride”. Excellent. How appropriate is the 
canon-duet which follows : so unexpected yet 
it seems to add “atmosphere” to this tragic 
scene. The Olga has a very pleasing voice and 
i; charming in her act 1 aria and duet with 
Lenski. The voice of Melanie Bugarinovich 
is too rich for the part of the old nurse, but 
this is a very minor criticism. The rest of the 
“supporting” cast are all satisfactory. 


The conductor, Oscar Danon, although 
adequate is nothing outstanding. He has a 
tendency to increase speed in some of the 
crescendos and a lighter touch than his I feel 
is needed in the ballroom scenes. They do not 
quite have all the requisite amount of sparkle 
and vaiety, even though the well known waltz 
and p »lonaise are lively enough. Also the vocal 
and instrumental ensemble has some loose ends. 


The recording itself is very clear, allowing 
the woodwind detail to come through beaut- 
fully and there is no distortion. Balance, on the 
whole, leaves little to be desired, except in the 
finale of Act 2, scene 1 (which incidental) 
goes with a good swing) where the chors 
sW amps the soloists and the recording becomes 
rather blurred, but nothing serious. 

In spite of all my criticisms, I must repeat 
that this thoroughly alive performance gives 
much pleasure and I doubt whether anyone 
would be greatly disappointed on purchasing 
the set. 


Obituary 


Librarians will teel great sympathy with 
Mr. R. H. Hit of the National Central Library 
who sustained the loss of his wife, Mrs, 
Winifred Irene Hill, on May 22. Although 
long lasting ill-health had crippled her for some 
years, she had been a quite active, courageous 
and gracious figure at N.C.L. and_ other 
gatherings where it was most pleasant to meet 
her. Their son Mr. Donald Hill is Reference 
Librarian at Barnes. 


* * * 


\fter a retirement of over twenty-one years 
R. FP. BULLEN died on May Ist, in his 83rd year. 
He was for the greater part of his library life 
in the Poplar Libraries and, for his later 
serving years, was Borough Librarian. Our 
older readers remember him as a quiet, refined 
and earnest librarian who had a useful place 
in the early working of the then L.A.A. 

* * * 

The chairman at the first mecting of the 
Midland Branch of the L.A.A. over forty years 
ago was W. |. Carrer who died in March. For 
some years he was librarian of Warwick, but 
left librarianship for business, in which he was 
successful. He was an O.B.E. and a J.P. who 
retained library friendships for fifty years. 


Round The Library World 


In 1922 the first volume of Professor R. H. 
Grifhith’s definitive bibliography of Alexander 
Pope appeared, the second and completing 
volume following in 1927. Professor Griffith 
had been collecting Pope since about 1903 
and continued to do so after the publication 
of his invaluable bibliography. His Library, 
the core of which is made up of books by and 
about Pope, Dryden and Swift and other late 
17th and early 18th century literature, and 
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OCEAN CARRIAGE 
By Edward F. Stevens, F.1.C.S., ete. 
A new treatment of the subject 

for students and all engaged in 

the shipping industry, by the author 
of *‘Shipping Practice.’’ It places 
special emphasis on the law 

relating to the carriage of goods 

by sea. 12/6 net. 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT : 
An Introduction 

By M. R. Curtis, B.Sc.(Econ.). 
Students taking the Diploma in 
Public Administration and similar 
examinations will find this new work 
of exceptional value. It describes 
briefly the main functions of the 
chief organs of government and 
discusses critically the degree 

to which they are effective and gives 
suggestions for improvement. 

12 6 net. 
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FISHING 


By E. A. Aris, F.Z.S. An ideal book 
for beginners and includes much 
sound advice. With a wealth of hints 
and tips on every aspect of 

this popular pastime. 12/6 net. 


DYNAMIC CHESS 


By R. N. Coles. A new book on 
chess, which explains the basis of the 
dynamic idea of chess. It shows 

why this approach dominates the 
entire strategical and tactical 
conception of the game and has 
infused chess with new life. 20/- net. 


BACH’S FUGAL WORKS 


By A. E. F. Dickinson, M.A. A new 
work for the music student, the 
enthusiastic amateur and critical 
listener, which forms a study of 
Bach as a writer of fugue. A survey 
of the organ and keyboard work 

is followed by a chapter on the 
choral fugues and by a comparative 
analysis of texture and structure. 
Chapters are also included on 
fugue before and after Bach. 30/- net. 





HALKETT and LAING 


DICTIONARY 


OF ANONYMOUS 


AND PSEUDONYMOUS 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Volume Eight 
Edited by Dennis E. Rhodes and Anna E. C. Simoni 


For librarians, booksellets, book collectors and writers throughout the world, no 
introduction is needed to Halkett and Laing’s dictionary. It has, for many years, 
been a standard work of reference in daily use. 





OLIVER 








Volume eight extends the scope of the work to include books published in the English 
Language between 1900 and 1949 inclusive. The publication of the Library of Congress 
catalogue since 1943 has greatly facilitated the inclusion of American books, and an 
adequate coverage of modern American literature has been possible for the first time. 
For British books the major portion of the information comes from the British Museum 
catalogue. It can be fairly claimed that the work is both authoritative and 
comprehensive. 
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which consists of over 4,000 works, has been 
acquired by Texas University Library. 


Archbishop Bancroft, who died in Novem- 
ber, 1610, left his private library to the See of 
Canterbury, “to the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury successively forever”. It fell to his 
immediate successor, Archbishop George 
Abbot, to implement Baneroft’s will and to 
see that a catalogue was compiled ; and, later, 
to leave his own books to augment the Library. 
This was the beginning of the Lambeth 
Palace Library, the history of which from 
1610-1664 is told by Miss Ann Cox- Johnston 
in the current issue of the Transaétions of the 
Cambridge Bibliographical Society. It is a 
fascinating Story and its telling places all 
librarians in the writer’s debt. 


Next year Aslib intends to merge two of its 
periodical publications, .4s//b Information and 
Aslib Proceedings into a new monthly pub- 
lication, the title of which, we understand, has 
yet to be decided. The new periodical will 
become Aslib’s official communication to its 
members. \nother new Aslib publication, 
the As/ib Year Book, will appear in the near 
future. This will contain the list of members, 
the latest Annual Report, lists of makers of 
library equipment, and other useful infor- 
mation. 


Part XVI of the “Handlist of Manuscripts 
in the National Library of Wales” has just 
been published. The National Library now 
contains some 30,000 volumes of manuscripts, 
about 1,500,000 printed books, 3,500,000 deeds 
and other documents, and a very large collec- 
tion of maps, prints, drawings, portraits, etc. 


The site has been cleared and work com- 
menced on the new Stack extension to St. 
Andrews University Library. Part of the 
Stack will be equipped with “three deep” 
compact shelving, as yet an unusual feature 
in this country. Future programmes of 
expansion at St. Andrews include a new 
Science Library building but a date for its 
erection has still to be determined. 


A printed catalogue of the Library of the 
Instjtute of Petroleum has been published. 
The “price to non-members of the Institute 
The catalogue gives full biblio- 
graphical descriptions, is arranged by subjects 


is 7s. 6d. 





according to the classification scheme of 
Lester C. Uren, and has an author index. 


Another important collection of English 
manuscripts has gone to America. The 
Houghton Library of Harvard University has 
purchased the first drafts and revisions of 
three hundred and fifty of Tennyson’s poems 
from the poet’s grandson. 


The United States Quarterly Book Review, 
which has been issued by the Library of 
Congress since 1944, ceased publication with 
the issue for June 1956. 


A joint gift of a thousand recent American 
publications has been made by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace and the 
Asia Foundation to Indian educational insti- 
tutions. 


The University of Omaha’s new Library 
building was opened in February of this year. 
The building, which cost $850,000, was 
given by Mr. Gene Eppley. 


The largest geographical library in America, 
and the third largest in the world, the Library 
of the American Geographical Society in New 
York contains over a quarter of a million 
maps in addition to extensive collections of 
atlases, books, photographs and pamphlets. 
The Library indexes periodical articles and 
other material and its catalogue cards are 
incorporated in Current Geographical Public- 
ations,a monthly bibliography which is available 
to subscribers in any part of the world. 


A course in professional librarianship, 
combined with advanced work in the Graduate 
School and leading to a Doétor of Philosophy 
degree in library science is now offered at 
Western Reserve University School of Library 
Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
ot Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL 
Hyemquist (Bengt) Compiler. Swedish Public 
Libraries in Pictures. 1—Country and 
small town libraries. Illus. Lund : Biblio- 
tekstjanst. £1 5. Od. net. 
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Sweden is a country famed for its modernistic 
approach to architectural problems, and this well 
illustrated book shows the remarkable achievements 
fthe Swedish Public Library syStem through a survey 
f library buildings in country distriéts and small 
owns. The compiler intends to prepare a similar 
olume dealing with the libraries of larger authorities. 


REFERENCE 


Barker (R. E.) Books for All. A Study of 


\ 
the international book trade. Illus. Unesco, 
(H.M.S.O.). 15s. Od. net. 

\ comprehensive survey of the many problems 
facing the international book trade, amply illustrated 
with piétographs giving vital Statistical information. 
Useful appendices give lists of publishers, booksellers, 


libraries, facilities for book exchange, trade barriers, 


and a selective bibliography. This work will be of 
great value to all who work with books. 


Brisro. Pusiic Lisraries. Early Bristol 
Newspapers. Corporation of Bristol. 

\n annotated catalogue of the unique colleétion 
ff early Bristol newspapers, which are housed in the 
Bristol Reference Library. This colle&tion, which gives 
to the student a praétical record of the city’s history, 
containing the oldest extant copy of a provincial 
an issue of The Bristol Poft Boy dated 12th 
4. 


newspape 
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GENERAL 


Brest (William) Adventures with Beebe. 
Selections from the writings of William 
Beebe. Illus. Bodley Head. 18s. Od. net. 

\ colleétion of writings taken from the works of 
this well-known naturalist, dealing with all aspeéts of 
wild lite, from albatrosses to whales and sharks. Dr. 

Beebe’s adventures in search of his subjeéts make 

exciting reading, and this volume serves as an introdu- 

tion to the work of a distinguished scientist. 


Borromore (T. B.) and Ruse. (Maximilien) 
(Eds.) Karl Marx. Seleéted Writings in 
Sociology and Social Philosophy. 

I'he editors have chosen from the writings of 
Karl Marx, passages illustrating the main themes of 
his work. The book is intended to provide students of 
sociology and social philosophy with a wider seleétion 
of Marx’s writings than has previously been published. 
Much of the work has not appeared translated into 
English before. The Introduétion explains the sources 
and shows the influence of Marx’s work on modern 


sociolog 


Daicues (David) Literary Essays. Oliver & 
Boyd. 16s. Od. net. 

rhis interesting colleétion of essays covers a wide 
range of literary subjeéts, from Walter Scott to Modern 
\merican Criticisms, mainly from an interpretive and 
critical point of view. Some of the essays have pre- 
viously been published in various periodicals, and 
some were originally presented as public leétures, 
both in England and America. 
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An adventure story for 
the 8-1 1s, based on fact 


TICO 


the Shark Hunter 





Tico’s father owns a boat off Costa 
Rica, and catches sharks for their oil. 
His son works hard to earn the right 
to go with him on a thrilling shark 
hunt, when he proves himself a 
brave boy and fine sailor 


7/6 NET 


For a fully illustrated catalogue of 
BROCK BOOKS for Children of all Ages, 
send a postcard to : 
BROCKHAMPTON PRESS 
MARKET PLACE, LEICESTER 
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DEAN! y (Margaret) A History of Medieval 
$76 to 911. Methuen & Co. Ltd. 

0s. 
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tlowk (Russell Warren) Theirs the Darkness. 
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ROBERTSON (Terence) Walker, R.N. The Story 
Captian Frederic John Walker, C.B., 
D.S.O. and Bars, R.N. Frontis., plates. 


Evans. 16s. Od. 1 
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JUNIOR 
EpeL (May [The Story of our Ancestors. 


Illus. Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. net. 

\n account of the early beginnings of Man, and 
the story of how the knowledge of our early ancestors 
was patiently collected by scientists trom many parts 
of the world, a work which is Still in progress. The 
book has been specially prepared for older children, 
but will be of interest to the adult reader who requires 
a simply written account of anthropological discoveries. 
The illustrations have been drawn by Herbert Danska. 


Hetmericks (Bud) Arctic Hunter. _ Illus, 
Brockhampton Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

\n unusual tale set in the Arétic, forming a sequel 
to Oolak’s Brother. 1n this Story Bob Hamilton goes 
vith Oolak, his Eskimo friend, to hunt seal, and the 
book is full of detailed information about the way of 
lite in Arétic regions, with many line drawings showing 
how the Eskimo uses the materials he has at hand to 


nake the simple necessities for living 
Wess (Clifford) Magic Island. Illus. in colour, 


Warne. 8s 6d. 
l'his tale for young children tells of the ad entures 
Charles and Carol on the island in the middle of the 
ke—the best place to have an adventure! The book 
s illustrated. by the author 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


rHE ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, June, 1956.— 
\.L.A. BULLETIN, June, 1956—BULLETIN OF 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, Jan.-April, 1956.—THE JOUR- 
NAL OF THE INDIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
\pril, 1956 rHI LIBRARY \SSOCI ATION 
RECORD, June, 1956 THE LIBRARY OF CON- 
GRESS QUARTERLY JOURNAL, May, 1956— 
NEWS NOTES OF CALIFORNIA LIBRARIES, 
January, 1956. WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 


Nay, 1956. 


Correspondence 


[ue Eptrror, 


“THe Lrprary Worip”. 

June 11th, 1956, 
Sir, 
Mr. Sharp, in his article in the May Library 
World, questions that so few Students take 
\dvanced Cataloguing and Classification com- 
pared with Historical Bibliography. This has 
also been raised recently in another professional 
journal. 

Surely the simple answer is that the majority 
of Students find Historical Bibliography a fat 
more interesting subject and, perhaps, @ 
natural corollary to the compulsory finals 
part 1, Bibliography and Book Seleétion. I 
feel that unless they intend to specialize the 
Registration group A will give them sufficient] 
eroundwork for their future careers. As 
cataloguing and classification is becoming} 
increasingly a field for the specialist, there 
seems to be no reason why Students should not¥ 
follow their interests. 

Yours faithfully, 
D. G. DIxe. 
Reference Library, 


Birmingham 1. 











